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evident sense of the needs of a definite public, executed with too implicit faith in its 
immediate source, yet varying from that with no citation of other authority than the 
taste of its authors. The book is not worse than most small dictionaries. To the 
contrary! But it does not represent in combination the merits of the Oxford English 
Dictionary and The King's English. 

Percy W. Long 
Harvard University 

Selections from Early American Writers, 1607-1800. Edited by William B. 

Cairns. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp.493. $1.25. 
History of American Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck. New York: 

American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 431. $1.25. 

There are two problems, among others, that are likely to confront one about to 
organize a study of American literature. The first is the problem of selection; the 
second, the problem of finding a principle of classification for the material selected. 

To consider the first: Literary historians are doubting the honesty of the time- 
honored habit of declaring Thanatopsis "the first American poem" and Washington 
Irving the first American writer of literary prose. It is urged that one should know the 
early American writers of the years before 1800 in order to understand fully nineteenth- 
century American authors. In fine, the problem arises, Is it worth while to endeavor 
to trace development in our literature? For this endeavor after all must be the 
justification of such a book as Professor Cairns'. 

Before 1800 America had perhaps produced one or two authors worthy of fame 
for their literary achievements — such men, for example, as Edwards and Freneau. 
Others, rather more numerous perhaps, deserve a place in the story because they were 
men of significant personality — men such as Captain John Smith, Governors Bradford 
and Winthrop, Judge Sewall, the Mathers, and (much less doubtfully) Benjamin 
Franklin. Opinions would differ about these and about other names, but, except 
to the student of American history and culture, there is perhaps no great loss if they 
remain mere names. Roger Williams, for example, was doubtless one of the greatest 
figures of his century in America: but that fact does not make The Bloudy Tenent of 
Persecution for Cause of Conscience, Discussed in a Conference between Truth and Peace 
exactly the sort of literary model one likes to put into the hands of a student. And 
if someone urges the value of illustrating archaic literary forms and tastes, there is 
easy reply, for one wishing rejoinder, to the effect that a third-rate specimen is hardly 
illuminating illustration. Roger Williams' work is strikingly significant of the fact 
that the movement toward more liberal thought in New England Puritanism was, 
usually, independent of literary expression of the thought. Hence, for any but the 
specialist, the broadening of religious and civic thought in New England may be 
studied as profitably in such works as John Fiske's The Beginnings of Old New England 
as in the original documents. The same is true of the writings of other colonies. 

However, if one believes in studying the development of thought in America by 
means of "the original documents," Professor Cairns' book affords ample material 
for preliminary study, presented in scholarly fashion. To be sure, "scholarly" 
adherence to the orthography and punctuation of Captain John Smith does not 
probably enhance the purely literary charm (if there be any) of the writings, but it 
does give a vivid impression of the adventurer's rugged effort in turning from the 
sword to the pen. On the other hand, such lapses in editorial care as using " McFinga ' ' 
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as title for Trumbull's poem and elsewhere consistently using the later "M'Fingal" 
are very infrequent and not worth notice. The book is a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of work so far as illustration of the early development of thought — religious and 
civic — in America is concerned. 

There is, however, another element of literature the development of which one 
might expect to find illustrated in such a book — the element of form. Here also one 
surely may have more than slight doubts as to whether it is profitable to cause students 
to pore over Anne Bradstreet or John Trumbull when they are ignorant of the models 
used by the American writers — of Raleigh, Spenser, Sylvester, Butler, Churchill, and 
other English poets little studied. If it is not thought necessary for the college under- 
graduate (for whose use the Early American Writers has been edited) to be familiar 
with the lesser English poets of the eighteenth century, why should this same behemoth 
of erudition be afflicted with Pietas et Gratulatio ? From this last-mentioned collec- 
tion of poems, to be sure, Professor Cairns gives no selection, although some of the 
pieces, at least, are very characteristic of their time. The omission was perhaps 
necessary to make room for John Seccomb's masterpiece. Another significant selec- 
tion or two might show the student more clearly how America followed England 
in the use of the couplet. It is certainly true that American imitations of the periodi- 
cal essay find scant place among these selections. The eighteenth-century prose here 
included, like the poetry, is readable and almost always historically significant; yet 
one might almost leave these "early American writers," after careful study, and 
believe that one great reason for Irving's pre-eminence was that he first discovered 
how to imitate Addison and Goldsmith. We get the incidental information that 
Franklin and Trumbull were both indebted to the Spectator, but we have not a single 
specimen from the scores of American imitations of Spectator papers. Such a lack, 
needless to say, limits the usefulness of the book as showing the development of prose 
form in America. Of course it may be that Professor Cairns believes that American 
imitativeness has been overemphasized in the study of our literature, and perhaps 
it has; but surely after a study of our early writers one ought to be able to demonstrate 
that the Salmagundi papers do not mark the beginning of a period — if anything, 
the opposite is true. 

All in all, the Early American Writers is more successful in indicating the develop- 
ment of thought than in illustrating the development of form. Of course no one can 
doubt that in this case the development of form is decidedly the less important. 
It is certainly possible in these selections to trace interestingly the birth of literary 
purpose and method in America as contrasted with writing done for merely practical 
purposes. The book on the whole is standard and should be very useful in the 
college classroom where early American literature is studied. 

The second problem that may arise in a treatment of American literature — the 
problem of finding a satisfactory principle of classification of material — is apparent 
in Mr. Halleck's History of American Literature. Less than one-fourth of his book 
is concerned with "early" American writers; that is, with writers of the years before 
1800. Hence it may be said that the idea of a development in American literature is 
relatively unemphasized. Certainly the order of presentation makes no pretense 
of being chronological. James Lane Allen receives attention earlier in the book than 
Lincoln or Mark Twain. Hawthorne precedes Poe by nearly a hundred pages. Whit- 
man, possibly for effect of climax, is forced after Howells and Henry James, and 
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stands at the very end of the book — ne plus ultra! These seeming peculiarities are 
explained by the principle of classification, which is, especially in the latter parts of 
the book, viciously sectional. This difficulty of sectionalism will inevitably obtrude 
itself, but it need hardly be emphasized as in the present case, unless one is deliberately 
writing a book that shall commend itself to certain sections of the country sometimes 
neglected in such works. One fears that the publishers in this case wished hardly so 
much an excellent history of American literature as they did a textbook that would 
sell in the Middle West and the South. The classification has resulted in such startling 
juxtaposition as that of Lincoln, Bret Harte, and Eugene Field — all of whom, it is 
obvious, must have been more or less "Western." It must be doubted also whether 
criticism has gained much by the classification of Whitman with Howells and James 
as an "Eastern realist." 

But, classification aside, there is much in this history that will commend itself, 
together with some things that will not. The book is as obviously prepared for the 
high school as the Early American Writers is for the college. Many crudities result 
from a too apparent attempt to improve the mind of Young America. One is exces- 
sively tried with the reiterated (and useless) remark that such and such masterpieces 
"may be left for mature age." No less irritating, though just as familiar, is the tone of 
this sort of thing: "America has no Beowulf celebrating the slaying of land-devastating 
monsters, but she has in this Declaration [of Independence] a deathless battle-song 
against the monsters that would throttle Liberty" (p. 69). It is hard to believe that 
Cotton Mather or Senator Lorimer could be more thrilling! Again, the reader may 
have one guess as to whether the following acute criticism of James Whitcomb Riley, 
quoted by Mr. Halleck, was written by a critic who has more than once held the popu- 
lar ear as he " stumped" the state of Indiana: "The aristocrat may make verses whose 
perfect art renders them immortal, like Horace, or state high truths in austere beauty, 
like Arnold. But only the brother of the common man can tell what the common 
heart longs for and feels and only he lives in the understanding and affection of the 
millions" (p. 354). Many other equally edifying remarks are so obviously aimed at 
the young mind that it will have no difficulty in dodging them. 

In general, the critical judgments are conservative and, perhaps, ordinary. They 
will commend themselves to teachers like the dear woman who recently informed the 
writer that she found "Franklin, Burns, and Eliot" [sic] a perplexing trio to study 
with students gifted in asking questions. The book will commend itself also because 
of the complete teaching apparatus supplied, which will be helpful to teachers so over- 
worked that time for planning class recitations is scant. 

The chief merit of the history, however, is the abundance of literary "gossip" 
which it contains. Such bits of anecdote — together with the frequent pictures — 
should help to make the personalities and environments of the various authors vivid 
realities in the mind of the student. These things may not be critically profound, 
but they do for all of us heighten the charm of American literature. There is no reason 
to believe that they are not most effective with young students. 

And yet how conscious all the publishers must be that competition is riding very 
hard in the matter of textbooks in American literature! 

George Wiley Sherburn 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 



